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it to them. This body was in general interested in the decision, being
chiefly of the Aristocracy and the high-paid Clergy, and they decided in
favour of the mode of 1614. This decision was against the sense of the
Nation, and also against the wishes of the Court; for the Aristocracy
opposed itself to both and contended for privileges independent of either.
The subject was then taken up by the Parliament, who recommended
that the number of the Commons should be equal to the other two: and
they should all sit in one house and vote in one body. The number finally
determined on was 1200; 600 to be chosen by the Commons (and this
was less than their proportion ought to have been when their worth and
consequence is considered on a national scale), 300 by the Clergy, and
300 by the Aristocracy; but with respect to the mode of assembling
themselves, whether together or apart, or the manner in which they
should vote, these matters were referred.
The election that followed was not a contested election, but an ani-
mated one. The candidates were not men, but principles. Societies were
formed in Paris, and committees of correspondence and communication
established throughout the Nation, for the purpose of enlightening the
people, and explaining to them the principles of civil Government; and
so orderly was the election conducted, that it did not give rise even to
the rumour of tumult.
The States-General were to meet at Versailles in April, 1780, but did
not assemble till May. They situated themselves in three separate cham-
bers, or rather the Clergy and the Aristocracy withdrew each into a sep-
arate chamber.
The majority of the Aristocracy claimed what they called the privilege
of voting as a separate body, and of giving their consent or their negative
in that manner; and many of the Bishops and the high-beneiked Clergy
claimed the same privilege on the part of their Order.
The Tiers Etat (as they were then called) disowned any knowledge of
artificial Orders and artificial privileges; and they were not only resolute
on this point, but somewhat disdainful. They began to consider Aris-
tocracy as a kind of fungus growing out of the corruption of society, that
could not be admitted even as a branch of it; and from the disposition
the Aristocracy had shown by upholding Lettres de Cachet and in sundry
other instances, it was manifest that no Constitution could be formed by
admitting men in any other character than as National Men,
After various altercations on this head, the Tiers Etat or Commons
(as they were then called) declared themselves (on a motion made for